Chapter II
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED

TEACHER AND PSYCHOLOGIST

As Professor Maclver of Columbia University has pointed
out, the sociologist is dealing with the way in which beings
endowed with consciousness act in rektion to one another.
The teacher in the school need not necessarily be a student
of formal psychology in order to teach the principles of
sociology, for just as a musician does not understand music
the better by studying the physiology of the ear and brain,
so it is difficult to see how a sociologist can understand
sociology the better by studying, say, the neurons and
synapses. The fact of the matter is that sociology as an
academic study is more a branch of moral philosophy than
natural science, though the application of sociological prin-
ciples can be made during the teaching of most subjects.
For these reasons, moral philosophy must be brought into all
our teaching. For example, science, a natural philosophy,
can be utilized as a means of driving home certain principles
of moral philosophy. It is significant in this connexion that
the Committee on Post-War Education appointed by the
British Association recommends that all students of science
should also read some moral philosophy.

The ideals of a people are connected with their beliefs,
and as the latter change so will the former. The new
humanities, of which the social studies are one, are differ-
entiated from the natural sciences in that each of them
contains only a certain nucleus of scientific fact wth a
much greater surround of moral philosophy* Yet, as the
teacher succeeds in impressing this mixture of natural and
moral philosophy upon his pupils, their inherent mythical